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WHAT ARE THE MEANS TO SECURE FURTHER 
PROGRESS IN THE ACQUIREMENT OF JEWISH 
LIBERTIES ? 


Tue epoch of Napoleon Bonaparte’s reign in France, and his 
conquest of a considerable part of Europe, have undoubtedly 
contributed more largely than any other period in history to a 
complete transformation of the position and improvement of the 
condition of the Jewish people. On his ascendancy they were 
still in melancholy exclusion from the rest of the world;* and 
even those Jews who had been admitted to citizenship in the 
French and Dutch republics, were only by law recognised as 
citizens, and not by the executive. The government of these 
republics imposed on them the duties which, as citizens, they had | 
to perform to the state, but did not permit them to take part in | 
the eventful transactions which distinguished that-age. The Jews 
only knew them by the troubles which they had to endure, but : 


seldom by relief from their long oppression. The desideratum of | 


internal progress and cultivation had been sensibly felt by the 
Jews and their oppressors, but no means had been taken to sup- 
ply it. The cause of their stationary position was partly pecu- 
niary poverty, and partly spiritual destitution, caused by the want 
of organised systems and plans to regulate their education and 
mental cultivation. | 

Individually they had been impoverished by restrictions in 
trade (though a few large mercantile houses had sprung up), and 
collectively their congregations had been deeply sunk in debt. 
The small number of those who had the good fortune to amass 
property, assumed an aristocratic position from their connection 
with the government, and, satisfied with their own elevation, cared 


little or nothing about the amelioration of the condition of the ||’ 


masses. Unfortunately this is the case now with many of our 
present aristocracy ; and hence the backwardness we so often and 
so loudly complained of in our educational establishments in this 
country. 

The Jewish religion and its literature was then taught, as it 
still is in some parts of Germany, Holland, and England, by | 
Polish Jews, who, notwithstanding their eminence in talmudical 
lore, were ignorant of the first rudiments of the grammar of any 
language, and had only a smattering of the vernacular tongue. 
The greatest evil, however, lay in their unacquaintance with the 
ideas of modern civilisation, their minds being absorbed with and 
confined in the elaborate, unprofitable, and frequently crooked 
arguments of talmudical lore; and thus they remained aliens to 
the progress of philosophy and of science which surrounded their 
narrow chambers of study, 

From the memorable assembly of Sanhedrin convened by the 
emperor Napoleon, the- liberality of sentiment therein elicited 


from Jewish rabbies and theologians, combined with the dissemi- 
nation of liberalism in general, and the promotion of religious 


* It was only in 1803, that the abolition of the Jewish poll-tax was 
adopted by several European states; and this disgraceful impost (only 
removed in the last year in the Austrian dominions), then became the sub- 
ject of lively debate and vigorous applications throughout civilised Europe. 
—Vide Sheppler on the abolition of the Jewish Poll-taz, p. 5. 


freedom by the French throughout Europe, a better era dates for 
the Jews, and a brighter light dawns over the dark horizon of 
Jewish affairs. The salutary influence of enlightenment beeame 
soon manifest in the improvements made by our brethren in their 
Synagogue-worship, in the regulation of congregational laws, 
and, above all, in the system of education. The liberal school 
instituted by the great Mendelssohn was unfettered from the 
chains of intolerance in which it.had been bound by ultra-ortho- 
doxy, and the sphere of its useful activity daily spread over 
other towns besides that of Berlin. The civilisation of the Jews 
in Europe subsequently made rapid strides, and at the conclusion 
of the peace they had attained so remarkable a degree of perfec- 
tion, that their eyes were opened, by eating from the tree of 
knowledge, to the obloquy which still clung to them on account 
of their exclusion from privileges and rights to which their talent 
and their moral elevation fully entitled them. Freedom of con- 
science was their next deeply-felt want; the question of Jewish 
liberty was agitated and mooted in respectable assemblies, and 
found many seconders among their Christian neighbours, who 
appreciated the Jewish attainments, and esteemed the Jewish 
character for its fervent patriotism, and its charitable disposition 
towards the needy of every shade of religious belief. 


We all know the gradual progress since made by the Jewish ' 


people of Europe in equalization with Christians ; we all feel its 
beneficial influence ; and we all desire, hope, and wish for its com- 
pletion in this country, by the removal of the last barrier whieh 
yet remains, but which cannot long withstand the irresistible 
power of reason, and the never-dying claims of justice, which 


will again and again be brought to bear against it, and which will 


ultimately hurl it into oblivion. 

As it will be seen by the above summary, and by consulting 
the pages of history, that the promotion of education always 
preceded the extension of liberty ; that the more powerfully shone 
the sun of knowledge, the more fruitful became the other plants 


of civilization, under the denomination of Jewish emancipation, 


civil. and religious liberty, ete.; we cannpt too often and too 
earnestly urge the necessity of ameliorating the mental condition 
of Jewish youth, and of a complete re-organization of the Edu- 
cational system hitherto prevailing in our public Schools, both 
charitable and otherwise. oe 

The well intended design of the Reverend the Chief Rabbi, to 
establish a Seminary for training Jewish teachers, which he so 
successfully introduced at Hanover, is in abeyance, not, as we 
hear, from any apathy and slowness on the part of the Rev. Dr., 
but from want of encouragement in pecuniary assistance to carry 
out the laudable object. We would soberly 
brethren of ours who liberally spend their hundreds of pounds 
for other charitable purposes, that the education of our humble 


classes is not inferior in merit, if not superior, to similar causes; - im 


and we would also remind those who spend large sums for the 
acquirement of our complete emancipation, that much will depend on 
the progress we make in knowledge, sacred and profane, and the 
promotion of. Jewish talent by Jews. 


remind those wealthy 


We remember a speech 3 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury during the debate on Jew. Ba 
ish emancipation in the House of Lords, in which that prelate @ 
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laid particular stress on the talent he met with among the much 
derided Jews. He paid a high compliment on that occasion to 
the late Professor Hurwitz, for his literary attainments, and par- 
ticularly for the biblical lore displayed in his “ Vindicia Hebraice,” 
a small but clever work, which redounded to the credit of the 
Jewish character and ingenuity of mind. We would even go so 
far as to assert our belief, that had the Jews of England produced 
many men like Professor Hurwitz; had we now to shew them 
many such literary and scientific productions by Jews, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury so justly lauded ; could we produce 
from amidst us many men of eloquence and superior abilities, the 
» doors 6f Parliament would not long be closed against our claims ; 
and even the bigotry of some Legislators in the upper House 
would vanish before the power with which talent and genius 
invested the claimant. Every one who is conversant with the 
narrow opinions in the Corporation of the City ten years ago, 
must feel convinced, that Mr. David Salomons would never have 
succeeded, had he been ten times as wealthy, in removing deep- 
set prejudices, had it not been for the knowledge pnd ability 
he manifested at public meetings, and the capacity he evinced for 
filling the office of a City Senator, as well as many of his 
Christian brethren. | 
Knowledge, therefore, and its promotion by a sound system of 


education, is the bes: and only means of making further progress - 


in the acquirement of Jewish liberty. Let us then endeavour, 
by activity and liberality, to support and disseminate Jewish 
talent, each man according to the blessing which the Lord has 
given him. 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT, MW TWD. 
RD) 


“The sun riseth, and the sun goeth down.’ — Eccles. 1. 5. 


As the great luminary in heaven ascends and descends, but 
never entirely vanishes, so the Divine Spirit, which breathes 
in the souls of the righteous on earth, never disappears ; but as 
soon as it leaves the body of one, it transfers its light to another, 
that it may shine forth to illumine the world. The. bodies 
change, but not the spirit. No sooner had the pious Sara 
departed this world, than another woman arose, equally virtuous, 

and equally animated with the spirit of devotedness to God the 
Eternal (though nursed in the cradle of idolatry), and secured to 
that son whom she most loved, the blessings vouchsafed in the 
eovenant with Abraham, and which laid the foundation of the 
destinies of Isracl. That woman was Rebecca. 


We read in to-morrow’s lesson, ‘* And Abraham was old, and — 


+ well stricken in age; and the Lord had blessed Abraham in all 
things ;" upon which the sages of the Midrash observe, there 
» are men who grow old in appearance, though their age does not 
" reach many years; there are others who reach a very high age, 
“?* but do not appear old. Men who spend their years In excessive 
* * gratification of earthly enjoyment, without exercising their mind 
and their more elevated parts, grow old before their time, and 
» > the years which they have lived are unprofitable to themselves 
- and to society, having been wasted in mental inactivity ; whilst 
‘the every year and the every day of those who have worked and 

laboured for their own instruction and the benefit of their fellow- 

. men, is replete with salutary effects and beneficial results, both 
for themselves and the world at large. Of Abraham Scripture 

_ therefore says, that he was old; but of his age, every minute 
had produced some good result, from his incessant labours to 
impart to his contemporaries and descendants the knowledge and 

| the faith with which the Lord had blessed him, oe 
7%) The number of high priests who officiated during the first 
_. temple was but twelve in all. ‘They were all virtuous and con- 
>. scientious men, whose private and public career was pleasing to 
~, God and man. They all lived to a great age. The priests of 
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the second temple, however, were about a hundred, for they were 
unworthy of the service of God, and had usurped the high office 
which they successively filled by means of violence and corrup- 
tion. Bribes and artful influence paved the way to office for 
| one; banishment and assassination of his enemies were employed 
by another; but the career of their grandeur was but short, 
- and they were hurled to the grave in the prime of their years, 
all except Simon the Just. This faithful servant of God and 
benefactor of man, -was for a great number of years the ornament 
| of the sacerdotal profession. He died in a good old age, and 
| full of days. 
| The last will of Abraham expressed a desire that his son Isaac, 
| 
| 


who had become the depositary of the great covenant, and whose 
life had been miraculously given and equally miraculously saved, 
should take a wife from his own country and from his own 
kindred. The circumstances which led to the finding of Rebecca, 
a relative and countrywoman of Isaac's, are most remarkable, and 
indicative of the ways. of Providence. Nor did the faithful and 
aged steward of Abraham, who had imbibed the spirit of morality 
and faith from his pious master, attribute the success he met with 
in the selection to any assiduity or skill of his own, but to the 
irresistible will of God. Before his journey with Isaac, he prayed 
to God, “ Send me good speed this day.” And after his meet- 
ing with Rebecca, who he perceived was a companion suitable to 
his young master, and from the same country and kindred, he 
“bowed down his head, and worshipped the Lord.” How few 
men of the present age “bow down their head,” when success 
attends their labours! lJIlow seldom do we meet with one who 
prospers in an undertaking, and by an extraordinary event anti- 

cipates his triumph, ike Eliezer, and yet * worships the Lord,” 
| and attributes the success to providential intervention, rather than 
to his own merits and talent, or, as the phrase goes, to ‘‘ chance.” 
kiven Laban and Bethuel, who were idolaters, recognised in the 


. extraordinary meeting of Eliezer aud Rebecca at the well, the 


finger of Providence, and said, “the thing proce: deth from the 
Lord, we cannot speak unto thee bad or good.’ And when 
Abraham’s servant heard their words, which implied consent, he 
again ‘* worshipped the Lord, bowing himself to the earth.’ - His 
worship consisted in his bowing himself to the earth, admitting, 
as a worthy disciple of Abraham, that he was nothing but an 
} instrument in the hands of God, and the triumph which he had 
achieved in his mission was caused by none but the great Ruler 
of Providence, and was not a matter of chance. 

Ere we proceed with the history of Isaac, we cannot leave the 
miraculous combination of circumstances which united Isaac with 
Rebecca, without deducing the moral lesson which it teaches. 
We are all prone, in adversity, and disappointments of our too 
sanguine expectations, to burst out in complaints against fate 
and her whims, against fortune and her caprices ; whilst in cases 
of success and prosperity in our undertakings, however unexpected 
and unforeseen may be such a result, we boast cf our discre- 
tion, our skill, and our wisdom, forgetting that in most cases 
the failures arise from our own indiscreet and precipitate actions 

_and words, and that success emanates from Him who reigns above 
fate, and who in Ilis inscrutable wisdom turns the wheel of for- 
,lune, and guides it often for our welfare, when we imagine it to 
be for our misfortune. The thankfulness with which Eliezer and 
even Laban’s family acknowledged the success which attended the 
mission of the former, serves as a noble example worthy of the 
consideration and emulation of all: and we would press it more 
particularly on those who habitually pass over this simple nar- 
rative, without reflecting on the meritorious conduct of the indi- 
vidual who figured in it, and led it to a happy consummation. 
One of the most (if not the most) important undertakings in the 
histery of man individually, is undoubtedly that of marriage ; 
it is an alliance for life, a contract binding unto death. On 
the choice of a wife frequently depends the weal and woe, the 


good and the evil which severally attend the human career. 
Every day’s history, however, shows the matrimonial choice not 
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to be the result of pre-meditation and deliberation, nor that of 
blind chance, but that of a pre-ordained destiny by the Omni- 
scient. The saying that matrimony is a lottery may be a true 
one; but the prizes and the blanks are allotted by an invisible 
Director, from whose wisdom emanates the plan, and by whose 
omnipotent will the distribution takes place. 


Remarkable as the circumstances were which led to the choice 
of Rebecca by Isaac, there are every-day occurrences resulting in 
a matrimonial alliance equally remarkable and extraordinary “the 
only difference being, that in the scriptural narrative we clearly 
perceive the interference of Providence, whilst in the bustling 
scenes of life we cannot so distinctly trace the hand of a Superior 
Ktuler, and are but too apt to ascribe the result to human calcula- 
tion. 

A Roman matron once asked a rabbi what the Lord’s occupation 
was in Heaven. Her rude question met with the jocular reply, 
“ He makes matrimonial alliances.” “ Ah,” said she, “I can do that 
too.” She immediately summoned a hundred male slaves, and the 
same number of female slaves. She then placed the males and 
females in two rows, and passing between them said to each, 
‘Take thou this one, and take thou the other.” _ She then left 
the room and had it closed. On opening the door the following 
morning a scene of confusion and conflict presented itself, from 
which she started back in dismay. Few of the young couples 
could agree with each other; guarrelling had ensued, which ex- 
cited ‘their passions to wrestling and fighting, and had they not 
been at once separated, many would have paid the penalty of 
marriage with their lives. The Roman matron was soon con- 
vinced that matrimonial match-making was not as easy as she 
thought ; and that it required more skill and foresight than we 
are capable of. 

Kre we conclude our cbservations on the lesson: of to- 
morrow, our readers will bear with us a little longer, and pause 
to consider the death of the greatest of heroes whom 
this earth produced—the Patriarch Abraham; a hero who 
has conquered more countries than the greatest warriors of 


Greece and Rome ever conquered, not by his sword and his dagger, . 


but by his faith and precepts—a hero who has achieved more im- 
portant victories than any modern tactician, not by wars and bat- 
tles, but by peace and conciliation—a hero who has vanquished 
his enemies, not by killing, but by restoring them ;—and as the 
human eye fondly dwells on the setting sun, as our heart throbs 
and becomes elevated with pious devotion,when the last rays of 
the king of planets yet redden the sky, as our soul and our lips 
join in praises unto God when the purple mantle of the great 
luminary which clothes the heavens gradually vanishes from our 
sight, remembering the majesty, the splendour and the glory 
with which he was clad during the day, and reflecting on his 
salutary influences on man, on beast, on herbs, and every sub- 
stance on earth —so do we meditate on the departure of a uni- 
versal philanthropist, like our ancestor Abraham. ‘The righteous, 
say the philosophers of the Talmud, depart this world, but never 
die. ‘He is like atree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth fruit in his season, and his leaf shall not wither.” 
The never-withering leaves are the immortal instructions in 
knowledge which men like Abraham diffused through the world ; 
the never-perishing fruits are the civilisation and enlightenment 
which men like Abraham disseminated over the face of the earth. 
Such plants can never decrease, but, says the psalmist, “ flourish 
like the palm-tree, and grow like a cedar in Lebanon.” These 
plants, however, cannot be reared and nursed in every soil, but on 
a peculiar one, which the royal bard describes, “ Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord shall bring forth fruit in old age, 
they shall be moist and green,” whilst the works of iniquity 
perish and their bitter fruits soon decay, This great distinction 
between the results of justice and wickedness is made “to show 
that the Lord is upright and there is no unrighteousness 1m 
him.” 


- 


THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 
REMARKABLE SrERcH oF Riesser. 


Press of matter has prevented us from giving, ere this, the speech 
of our talented co-religionist, Dr. Gabriel Riesser, in the late 
debates on the Jewish question in the Legislative Assembly at 
Frankfort. 

The motion being made, according to notice, * That the enjoy- 
ment of civil and political rights be neither made a condition of, 
nor restricted by, religions confession” — 

Mr. Montz Mohl (member for S:uttgart), moved az an amend- 
ment the following additional clause :— 

“The peculiar position of the Jewish tribe forms a sabject of 
separate legislation, and may be regulated by the state. The 
active and passive privileges of suffrage are, however, granted to 
the Jews belonging to Germany.” | 

The speaker having supported his motion by arguments on 
the exclusiveness of the Jewish religion, and their peculiar mode 
of living and petty traflie—was thus replied to by — 

Dr. Rirsser, FRoM JIAMBurGH (Member for the city of 
Lunenburgh, where no Jew was allowed to reside).—** Gentlemen, 
In a former discussion, treating on the before-mentioned consti- 
tuencies, an honourable member, with full authority, availed him- 
self of the privilege to speak before you on behalf of the above- 
mentioned constituency, to whom he belongs, and which he 
undertook to defend. I, likewise, lay claim to the right of ap- 
pearing . before you in the name of a class, oppressed since 
thousands of years, to whom I belong by birth, and to whom (for 
personal religious conviction is irrelevant to this matter) | ever 
shall belong, by principles of honour which bid me to abhor the 
acquirement of civil privileges by a base change of religion. | 
claim it as a right to take up the word before you in the name of 
this oppressed people, against the malicious reproaches cast on 
them. The honourable member who preceded me has conceived 
his motion in aa erroneous view. He intends to have the Jewish 
nation excluded, by exceptional laws, from the equal rights 
eranted to all others. You have, by a solemn resolution, granted 
to all classes and tribes who do not speak German, living in 
Germany, equality of law, equality of right, equality of all that 
which endears Germany to the Germans. ‘Shall we Jews con- 
sider it as our misfortune because we do speak German? Are 
we to be treated worse, should liberty be withheld from us, on 
account of our not belonging to the category of nations who do not 
speak German ? Shall history relate of you, that mighty nations, 
who might have applied violent means as regards the fate of 
Germany, have rather preferred to conciliate those who now 
stand out equipped before you by granting them equal rights—and 
that you returned mild words to powerful threats, Should you, on 
the other hand, visit with ill-treatment a religious party, weak in 
numbers, and suffer exclusive laws to remain in force against 
them who, by civil rights, wish nothing more than to elevate their 
moral character in Germany (for only according to those who 
think clearly, and feel acutely, and have a distinct consciousness 
of their position, can you judge this class as all others); a class 
claiming no nationality, as imputed to them by their adversaries— 
a class who think and feel as Germans; whilst, on the other 
hand, you abolish all exceptional laws, and institute equal rights, 
equal laws, to remedy the abuses of social intercourse. . . . The 
employment and pursuits of the lower classes of the Jews have 
been discussed. Whether this was not carried in a malignant 
spirit [ leave you to decide ; for I will not have the appearance of 
being a partial advocate of my own cause. But the last objection, 
which has been so contumeliously treated by the honourable gen- 
tleman who preceded me, is, nevertheless, a most invincible one. 
You must meet this evil with equality of legislation, or you will 
re-open the old gulf of injustice and the abyss of inequality. The 
trade prohibited to the Jews must likewise be interdicted to 
Christians. What you consider destructive in the morality and | 
economy of nations you must embody in one law, independent of | 
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from a few corners. 
_ of active and passive suffrages for that palladium of the constitu- 
_ tion, as long as the corroding laws of exclusiveness exist in the 
_ lower spheres. By these laws of exclusiveness would be pro- 
_ stituted that sublime political right which you would make the 
- common property of all Germans, without difference of religious 


-ereed. If, however, according to the opinion of the last speaker, | 
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religious profession. You must prohibit hawking and_ petty 
dealings, and the usurious transactions with the peasant and the 
farmer, which you consider disadvantageous, or you must declare 
the latter as minors. You will not place the Jew in a better 
position in the state by his adopting Christianity, or by his 
apostasy even to no creed, which, after. separating church and 


state, will be so easy a means, that the most unscrupulous Jew will 


be the first to avail himself of it. You must not, therefore, main- 
tain exceptional laws, operating to his (the Jew’s) disadvantage 
alone, if you cannot, by general legislation, prevent or provide 
against those disadvantages in public life. Let me now point out 
to you, by way of illustration, a few facts. I allude to the 
example of Wurtemburgh. There several branches of industry, 
as, for instance, trading in landed property, were, anno 1828, 
prohibited to the Jews, because the legislature entertained the 
notion that the dismembering of estates was pernicious to econo- 
mical prosperity. But I refer to those who took part in the 
debate of the Wurtemberg dict in the year 1836, and ask them 
whether it had not been asserted,-in many and respectable quar- 
ters, that the trade in estates had not improved a jot, but was 
rather carried on by Christians in a more dishonourable and 
shameless manner. If you-are not able to strike at the root of 
the evils of popular economy which involve doubtfal questions of 
political economy—if you cannot remedy these evils—you will 
surely not succeed by seeking to fill up the gap left in the statutes 
of political economy by intolerant and fanatic decrees. If you 
declare one or the other as inadmissible, you must prohibit it to 
all, or else you create dishonesty. . . . I am aware that I am 
partial in this affair; but I do not flinch from avowing it, when it 
is the case of the oppressed and persecuted. I might quote 
thousands of impartial decisions against the representations of 
the honourable member who spoke last, should | have deemed it 
necessary. Gentlemen, cast a glance on the several legislations 
of Germany. In Prussia, all-honoured combatants have fought 
for the complete liberty of conscience and religion, for full equa- 
lization of Jews with Christians, first in the provincial, and then 
in the general diet. All the states of Prussia have petitioned to 
that effect; and it has happened, in consequence of this unanimous 
expression of public opinion then in Prussia, that the equalization 
of the Jews was simultaneously propounded with the blessing of 
the people’s liberty. Do you think, gentlemen, that that which 
was insisted upon by a population of sixteen millions can be so 
easily recalled ? Do you believe that it is a moral possibility for 
this assembly to take a retrograde step in the path of justice and 
freedom ? In Bavaria, the diet has expressed an unanimous: ad- 
dress that the laws referring to the Jews should be placed upon 
the principle of complete equality and popular right, and which 
was likewise the case in a great majority of the German states. 
I therefore ask, Is the voice of the united people in favour of the 
opinion of the honourable gentleman who spoke before me ? or is 
it not rather for the entire abolition of all exceptional laws? 
(Several voices exclaiming: ‘Since five years.’) The honourable 
member maintains that we are already in possession of: political 
rights; but let him remember that these rights are of a very 
modern date. I myself have laboured under the heaviest oppres- 
sion until within very recently. I could not, in my native town, 
have filled the office of a watchman (Nachtwicher). I, indeed, 
may consider it as a work (I ought to say, a miracle) of justice 
and liberty, that I am permitted here to plead the sacred cause of 
equity and justness without apostatising to Christianity; and thus 
iL live devotedly in the firm hope that the good cause has alread 

been victorious, notwithstanding the late outbursts of ill-feelin 


I do not believe it possible to establish laws 


the difference of right does not exist in the faith, but in the pecu- 
liar character of the people, pray, then, point me out the spot 
on which it is possible to adopt that national peculiarity without 
making a declaration<of his religious confession. If the Jew 
says, I know nothing of a peculiar nationality, what way will you 
then show to him? What means have those who, since years 
innumerable, have dispelled these visionary dreams of nationality, 
to embrace German nationality without going over to Christianity ? 
In this way you may mightily succeed to give the lie to nationa- 
lity and religion by one blow. . . . I can grant that the Jews, 
under the oppression suffered hitherto, have, as yet, not attained 
the highest characteristic—the spirit of patriotism (Vaterlandischen 
Geist); but, remember, that Germany has now attained ‘t, 
Depend upon it, that the Jews will always become enthusiastic 
and patriotic adherents to Germany under just laws; they will 
live with and under the nations in unity; they will be Germans 
with and among the Germans. Trust you but to the power of: 
right confided in the privilege of universal and united laws 
(einheitlichen Gesetze) and you may then hope for the great con- 
summation of the fate of Germany. Do not think that excep- 
tional laws can be instituted without making a destructive breach 
in the whole system of freedom, and without placing the germ of 
annihilation in the frame of the constitution. It has been pro- 
posed to you to subject a part of the German people to the 
cravings of intolerance, and to offer it a sacrifice to hatred and 
malice—but that you will never do, gentlemen.” (Loud cheers, 
and manifestations of approbation.) 

Several members then spoke in favour of the original motion ; 
and the amendment, not having met with one to second it, fell 
to the ground without being put to the vote, amidst the loud 
cheers of the assembly. : 


NEW HEBREW SYNAGOGUE, CINCINNATI. 


The following account of the above Synagogue, and of its con- 
secration, abridged from a local paper, will be read with interest. 

The Synagogue—Kal a Kodesh B'nai Jesihurun—trecently erect- 
ed on Lodge-street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, 1s an erection 
of light gothic, castellated, with pinnacles in its exterior. The 
inside is of more diversified style in construction and ornament. 
The edifice is 75 by 53 feet on the ground. Height of front to 
square—5l1 feet, of the pinnacles 71 feet. It has a large gothic 
entrance, and three windows, also gothic, filled with illuminated 
stained glass, the centre 9 feet by 27, the others 6 by 20 feet. 
Over the entrance-door is'a tablet, with an inscription in Hebrew 
and English, from Gen. xxviil. 17. | 

The Synagogue inside is forty feet from the floor to the ceiling, 
with galleries of gothic panel fronts around three sides. Six 


clustered columns, with castellated capitals 30 feet high and 18 


inches in diameter, support a gothic ceiling, ‘These are of singular 
beauty and delicacy of finish. Two handsome rows of windows 
let in light at the sides. Above the sanctuary facing the entrance 
is a window of stained glass, which is made to represent the two 
tables of the law, and on which are inscribed in Hebrew characters 
the ten commandments. There are 72 pews upon the lower floor, 
and 78 in the gallery. They will accommodate 600 persons with 
seats, 

The altar— more properly the reader’s desk —is 8 feet by 12, 
with an ascent of white marbled steps, and is inclosed by a bronzed 
gothic railing. But the crowning glory of the edifice is—as it 
should be—the Sanctuary. This is a magnificent semi-circular 
pavilion, whose dome, of the richest and most fanciful arches, 
rests upon four clustered columns with incomparable effect. The 
edge of the dome is beautifully fringed with spannel rails and 
turret pinnacles. Inside the pavilion, and extending beyond the 
walls of the building, is the sanctuary, which is a circle inclosed 
in front, with circular sliding-doors. The canopy of the sanctuary 
is covered with blue silk damask, with the All-seeing Eye in the 
centre, surrounded with 30 gilded stars, representing our united 
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republic. A gothic bronzed railing, with six posts crowned with 


candlesticks, encircles the sanctuary. On the facade of the pavi- 
lion is impressively inscribed — 


DAH LIFNEH ME ATTAH OMED. 
Know in whose presence thou standest. 


From the ceiling are suspended two splendid chandeliers. 
The whole edifice, inside and out, has no rival in our city, and 
probably not even in Europe. It is in a high degree creditable 
to the public spirit as well as the taste of the religious society by 
whose liberality it has been built. Among the more active of 
those individuals in collecting and contributing means, and in 
superintending its construction without charge, are Mordecai 
Levy (A. Levy and Brothers), Pearl-street, and Henry Mack 
(H. and A. Mack), on Fifth-street. 


CONSECRATION OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


The Synagogue was consecrated on Friday afternoon the 22nd 
September. <A large share of visitors invited, from all denomi- 
nations of Christians, formed at least one half of those present. 
Among those occupying high seats in the Synagogue were Judges 
Burnet and M‘Lean and Mayor Spencer. 

At the appointed hour, and after the Synagogue had been | 
a procession of the bearers of the law with the minister, Rev. 
J. K. Gutheim, at the head, entered the body of the edifice, and 
approaching the desk or altar, the ark was opened, when the 
procession, bearing the books of the law and other sacred emblems, 


moved seven times round the desk, halting each time in front of 


the sanctuary, where appropriate selections from the Psalms were 
recited. In the progress of their exercises, as in later stages of 
the ceremony, chaunting by the minister and responses by the 
choir were given with striking effect. 

At the end of these services, the Rev. Mr. Gutheim delivered 
a lecture on the objects for which the Synagogue was erected, and 
the principles and motives of its present consecration. He con- 
cluded with an exhortation to his hearers to consecrate themselves 
to the service of God, and obey his commandments. Prayers 
were then offered in succession for those who were free-will 
donors to the building; for the United States of America ; for 
the President and Vice-President ; for the Governor, Mayor and 
Common Council of the city, and for Cincinnati itself. The 
‘Hallelujah ” was then sung. After this, the laws were deposited 
in the ark. The choir then sang Psalm 150), and the services of 
the consecration closed with the Sabbath evening service. 

A fine band arranged for these services, and composed of many 
of our best musical performers, gave a full and impressive effect 
to the musical exercises.—Cist’s Daily Advertiser. | 


FALLACIES OF THE ANCIENTS WITH RESPECT. 
TO THE JEWS. 


It has been the fate of all the religions that have ever existed, 
or that still remain, to be at first erroneously understood, and 
afterwards to be abused by their adversaries with much passion 
and injustice. The Jewish people, who had received from God 


(that is to say, from the immediate fountain of holiness and 


justice), His commandments and His statutes how to adore the 
Creator in the way most suitable for times, places, and persons, 
ought, we should think, to have been sheltered from this evil 
treatment; but they have not been able, more than others, to 
escape the bitings (morsures) of a calumnious and malign spirit. 
Falsities the most palpable have been advanced against them, 
even by the most respectable of their enemies. Tacitus, that 
grave historian, who certainly could not have been deficient, either 
in resources, or in opportunity, of becoming acquainted with them 


and their true history, yet speaks of them in this pitiable 


style; — 


filled, 


| 


-- 


He says,® that they were called Jews (Judwos), from Mount 
Ida (quasi Idewos), without considering that that mountain is in 
the Island of Crete, which- has no relation either with Judea, or 
with the history of the Jews. _He adds, that this people, driven 
from Egypt, on account of a certain leprosy with which they were 
infected, afterwards instituted, during their retreat, the worship 
of an ass,t in memory and in gratitude for the services rendered 
them by a troop of those animals, which had indicated to them 
the right road, from which they had strayed, in the wilderness ; 
as also a fountain of pure water, at which they slaked their 
thirst, and preserved themselves from perishing. The curious on 
this subject may refer to the author, where they will find him 
speaking like a child of the origin and ceremonies of this 
people, 

Plutarch is not less ridiculous, in speaking of them, in his” 
“ Discourse on the Table.”$ He boldly asserts, that they have a 
great veneration for the hog, as the inventor of agriculture, 
since he moves the earth both before and after it has been sown. 
Fle says, also, that they celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles in 
honour of Bacchus; and that, eventually, their sabbath was dedi- 
cated to that god. | | 

Others have gone still further, and have sneered at the inac- 
tion observed during that holiday, although useful in itself, or, in 
any case, harmless, and by no means susceptible of an evil inter- 
pretation, As, for example, Rutilius, a consular poet ( poete 
consulaire) of the fifth century, who, because certain Jews of 
that age, similarly with our Oriental Caraites, did not avail them- 
selves of any use of fire on the Saturday, in consonance with a 
certain passage in Exodus, attacks them on their “ cold Sabbaths,” 
or, rather, their “ frozen Sabbaths’’ ( frigida Sabbata), adding, 
malignantly, “ that their hearts were colder than even their 
Sabbaths ;” .and winding up with the sarcasm, “ that they 
slumbered through that day, in the lassitude of idleness, merely 
to surgest a languid idea (une molle image) of a fatigued Deity,” 
as if the Jews ever couLp have conceived that notion of the 
Divinity, or that it was useless to remind mankind of the creation, 
or that they, who had been themselves slaves, should give a day 
of rest to their servants—which, in fact, are the essential 
inports of this commandment. (Relandi de Relig. Mohammedici.) 


Birmingham. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Posen-—Just read in La Presse, of 
the 8th of October:—Since several days, a society has been 
formed at Posen, under the title, Lega Polska (the Polish League). 
The object of this ‘national’ society ts to cement the. union of 
Poles, and to declare a defensive war against the Jews and the 
Germans. The members of the league have agreed, and bound 
themselves not to make any purchases from either Jew or German, 


- The Jews and Germans, on the other hand, have agreed among 


themselves not to buy a grain of corn from the Polish fatmers. 
At the last market, at Posen, there was a considerable stock of 
corn brought by the Polish peasantry, but not a single buyer 
could be found.—Les Archives. 


REMEDY FOR THE CHOLERA TRACED TO ANCIENT Rar- 
BINICAL Lorne. —M. Dumas read on the 25th October, at the 
Academy of Science, in Paris, adocument on the cholera, as interest- 
ing for its curious origin as for its remarkable results. It was 
copied at Smyrna from a Hebrew MS., the property of a learned 
rabbi, and written more than a thousand years ago, . 


Tur Recent Retrurn or Jewisu Converts TO JuDAISM. . 
—tIn reference to these remarkable changes, the Archives 


* Histor. lib. v. cap. 2. | 

+ Efizium animalis, quo monstrante errorum sitimque depuleran’, 
trails sacravere,—I|d. Ibid. cup. 4, 

3 Lib. 4. 
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Israelites quotes the following answer of the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Gans, a converted Jew, reported in the work of M. Heil- 
berger. Ata society at Berlin, a friend of the professor asked 
him, “And you, Mr. Professor, have you not been converted 
from conviction ?” ‘‘ O yes,” replied the learned professor, “I 
had the conviction that I should never be able to obtain any 
office, as long as I should confess Judaism.” 


CuristiAn Bequests to Jews.—M. Beck, a Catholic who 
died at, Paris, left in his will 1200 francs in the 3 per cents., to 
the schools of the three different religions established ia the 
seventh arrondissement; viz. 600 franes to the Catholic, 300 to 
the Protestant, and 300 to the Jewish schools. 


A Favourasrie UKase.—The emperor of Russia has just 
issued a ukase in favour of the Polish Jews, by virtue of which 
they may now establish themselves wherever they like, and pur- 
chase land to erect houses, provided they are built of stone. This 
extension of right, however, is only granted to those who are 
possessed of at least a thousand roubles, and who are occupied 
with mercantile and industrial pursuits. 


WILKESBARRE, PENNSYLVANIQ.—It gives us pleasure to 
announce that the Israelites in thf \uterior town of our State 
have a Synagogue in progress of erection ; and we were gratified 
to see that some contributions were lately made in Philadelphia 
to their funds. It is also a very delightful circumstance to us to 
be enabled to state that the Christian residents at W. have con- 
tributed about seven hundred dollars to defray the expenses of the 
building. The Jews, numbering about eighteen families, were 
anxious to erect a frame building fora place of worship—all that 
their means allowed them. But they were told that for such a 
house no contributions would be made by their Christian neigh- 
bours, who would however aid them to erect a more substantial 
structure; and thus the Synagogue was commenced, and the 
people hope to be soon enabled to assemble therein for the 
worship of the Most High God; and we trust that the day may 
speedily arrive.—American Paper. 


SALTIMORE.—We learn from reliable sources, that the con- 


gregation “Friendship Hebrew Congregation of Fell’s 


Point, Baltimore,” consecrated their new Synagogue on Friday 
afternoon the 15th of September. The Rev. Mr. Isaacs of New 


York, delivered the opening sermon in English, being succeeded 


by the Rev. A. Rice of Baltimore, in German. The service was 
conducted by the Rey. Joseph Levin of the old congregation, and 
the collection, we are told, amounted during the evening and next 
morning to about seven hundred dollars. In the morning service, 
the Rev, Dr. Lilienthal of New York, delivered a German address. 


. It is superfluous to say, that the well-known reputation of all the 


above reverend gentlemen, left but little to be desired, and that 


a general satisfaction was felt and expressed with the conducting — 


of the ceremonies and the various addresses delivered on the 


occasion, - 


RicumMonp Va.— We received a card of admission to the 
opening of the new German Synagogue at Richmond on the 21st 
of September. We were not present, and up to writing this, we 
have received no account of the exercises. It will thus be seen, 
that in the course of two weeks no less than three new Syna- 
gogues have been dedicated to ‘the Great and Holy One of Jacob,” 
in various parts of the land; besides which, there are now in 
progress three more, to wit, Wilkesbarre, Pa., Louisville, Ky., 
and New Orleans. Our march is onward.—Jbid. 


St. Tuomas.— The new laws enacted by the congregation of 
St. Thomas, were lately received back from Copenhagen with the 
royal approbation, and have thus become binding and of full 
torce.— /bid, 


In a man’s death shall his life be discovered. Judge none 
blessed before his death; for by his end only shall a man be 
known.— Book of Sirach. 


_ happiness, long life, and prosperity. 


fessor of metaphysics at the university of Salamanca. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—I take the liberty to acqhaint you with the pleasin 
intellifence of the financial state of our Congregation, and of the 
mark of respect evinced towards the President, Mr. Lewis Harris. 
Referring to the former, at a Meeting held in the Vestry-room a 
few days ago, the Financial Statement was not only most satis. 
factory, showing a handsome balance to the credit of the Congre- 
gation, but the members unanimously entertain the kindest. feelings 
towards Mr. Harris, for his exertions to promote the welfare of 
the congregation, and his gentlemanly demeanour towards every 
member. It was suggested, and a requisition got up, requesting 
Mr. Harris to dine with the members on the following Sunday, 
which was last Sunday week, when upwards of thirty, including 
and seat-holders, sat down to dinner at Mrs. Davidson's, 
Mr. Henry Lazarus in the. chair; Mr. Benjamin Lazarus, Vice. 
president. After the usual loyal toasts, and the health of the 
Rey. Dr. Adler, the Chairman proposed the health of Mr. Harris, 


adverting to his able administration of the affairs of the congre. 


gation for a period of nearly two years; of his ability and 


kindness to every individual member, by which he had gained the 
confidence and approbation of all. Alluding to him in the rela- 
tions of private life, he felt he need hardly say, that he studied, 
as much as any man possibly could, to do good to the dese ving 
poor, and to befriend his fellow-man ; also, that no one could be 
more desirous to unite with those anxious to promote the welfare 
of the congregation, and our holy religion, both with his best exer-. 
tions and his purse. 

Mr. Harris replied in most feeling terms, saying : that he rose 
under much excitement after the honour which had been conferred 
on him; that he regretted it was out of his power.to say what 
he wished; but his friends might be assured, that if he could 
believe he had been half as useful to the interests of the congre- 
gation, as the high honor done him that day conveyed, it would be 
the proudest era in his life—the haviug been their president for 
nearly two years. He certainly was most fortunate, notwith- 
standing his inexperience when he took office, to have won 
the good opinion of every member; and he begged them to 
believe, that any error he might ever commit, would not be 
from the heart. He wished them all the blessings of peace, 
- After the healths of the President, Vice-president, and absent 
friends, had been proposed and responded to, the company de- 
parted, after one of the most happy meetings that ever took place 
among the Hebrew body in this city. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


3, Eustace-st., Dublin. I’, SANDHEIM, Secretary. 


Nov. 9th, 5609. 


— 


Down Isaac Oronsio pe Castro—a native of Portugal, was a phi- 
losopher and physician of eminence in the seventeenth century. His 
parents, who were Jews, although outwardly professing Catholicism, 
educated him in Judaism. Orobio studied the scholastic philosophy 
usual in Spain, and became so skilled in it, that he was made pro- 
Afterwards 
applying himself to the study cf physic, he practised that art with great 
reputation at Seville, until, suspected of Judaism, he was thrown into 
the Inquisition, and suffered the most dreadful cruelties to extort a 
confession, His own account is the best we have of the sufferings of 
those persons who incurred the displeasure or suspicion of that merci- 
less tribunal. He tells us that he was put into a dark dungeon, 80. 
narrow, that he could scarcely turn in it, and suffered so many hard- 
ships that his brain became disturbed. He would ask himself, “Am 
I that Don Balthasar (his baptismal name) Orobio, who walked about 
freely in Seville, who lived at ease, and had the blessing of a wife and 
children?” Sometimes he would suppose his past life to have been a 
dream, and that the dungeon where he then lay was his birth-place, 


and which to all appearance would be that of his death. At other 


times, as he had a very metaphysical mind, he formed arguments and 
then resolved them, thus performing the parts of opponent, respondent, 
and moderator at the same time. In this way he amused himself, and 
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and released him. 


constantly denied that he was a Jew. After appearing twice or thrice 
before the inquisitors, he was used as follows:—At the bottom of a 
subterraneous vault, lighted by two or three small lamps, he appeared 
before two persons, One was the judge, and the other the secretary of 
the Inquisition, who, asking him to confess the truth, declared, that in 
case of a criminal’s denial, the holy office would not be deemed the 
cause of his death if he should expire under the torture, but it must be 
attributed to his own obstinacy. ‘Then the executioner stripped off his 
clothes, tied his hands and feet with a strong cord, and set him ona 
low stool, while he passed the cord through some iron rings fixed in 
the walls; then drawing away the stool, he remained suspended by the 
cord, which the executioner drew tighter and tighter to make him con- 
fess, until a surgeon assured the court he could not bear more without 
expiring. These cords put him to*exquisite torture, by cutting into the 
flesh, and making the blood burst from under his nails. To prevent 
the cords tearing off the flesh, of which there was danger, bands were 
girded about the breast, which were drawn so tight, that he woyld not 
have been able to breathe, if he had not held his breath in while the 
executioners put the bands round him. By this device his lungs were 
enabled to perform their functions. During the severest of his suffer- 
ings, he was told that was but the beyinning of his torments, and that 
he had better confess before they proceeded to extremities. Orobio 
adds, that the executioner being on a small ladder, to frighten him, 
frequently let it fall against his. shin-bones. 
caused him dreadful pain. After three years’ confinement, as he per- 
severed in denying his Judaism, they ordered his wounds tobe cured, 
Shortly after he quitted Spain, and retired to France, 
aid was made professor of medicine at Toulouse, The theses he chose 
for obtaining that place were on putre‘action, and he maintained them 
with so much metaphysical subtlety, that he embarrassed all his com- 
petitors. Ile continued there to appear a Christian; but weary of 
dissembling, he went to Amsterdam, where he was circumcised, and 
took the name of Isaac. He wrote “ Israel Avenged,” an exposition 
of the prophecies Christians apply to the Messiah; *“* A Philosophical 
Defence of the Revealed and Natural Law;” “ A Letter in Defence of 
the Law of Moses;” * The Divine Prohibition of Heathen Idolatry ;’ 
“ Reflections on the Seventy Weeks of Daniel;” and “ Fifty-third 
Chapter of Isaiah;”’ * On the Perpetuity of the Mosaic Law;” and 
“Three Treatises in favour of Judaism.” He died at Amsterdam 
in 1687. 


Noaun’s Arx.—Mount Ararat is 6000 feet higher than AEtn:, 


and 1528 feet higher than Mont Blanc, the latter the point of 


greatest elevation in Europe. It is detached from the other 
mountains of Armenia, and is divided into two conical peaks. 
Sir Robert Porter paints in glowing colours the magnificence of 


_ the spectacle when he first came in sight of Ararat, majestically . 


rising from a widely-extended green plain, fertilised ont clear 
waters of the Aras (the ancient Araxes), and covéred with 
Armenian villages. In various points of view the summit has a 
striking resemblance to a ship, a fact which has been recorded by 
all travellers to the spot; and the whole country around is full of 
traditionary stories relative to Noah’s ark and the flood. I[tisa 
common belief amongst Armenians and Persians, that the remains 
of the ark still exist on the summit. Several attempts have been 
made to reach the top of the mountain, even by the Turks, in 
order to ascertain the fact; but no one has ever yet got beyond 
the snowy limit. Moving sands which threaten to overwhelm the 


traveller, flinty rocks which cut his shoes to shreds, and terrible | 


precipices with overhanging rocks, and, above all, vast nests of 
tigers, have constantly struck terror into the stoutest hearts ; and 
the inquiry has necessarily been abandoned At Erivan the 
Armenians show the spot where Noah first planted the vine ; and 
the town of Nakhdjovan (place of descent), 1s believed to mark 
the spot where the patriarch first settled on quitting the ark.— 
Prince’s Parallel History. 


Q.—Why were the mysterious words, written on the walls of 
Belshazzar’s palace (Dan. v.), unintelligible to the Babylonian 
astrologers and magi, since the words were in Chaldee, which was 
their native language 

A.—Different opinions have been entertained respecting this ; 
but it seems most probable that the words were written in He- 


brew characters, which were entirely different from the Chaldeer 


letters, — Myers’ Questions and Answers on the Bible. 


The staves being sharp, 


TatmupicaAL «tn Ace. — 
Wealth, honour, and voluptuousness had dazzled and deluded’ 
Solomon, in his manly years, to that extent that he forgot the 
bride of his youth— Wisdom—and his heart was turned to folly 
and vice. Be 

One morning, as hecwalked in the magnificent garden of his 
gorgeous palace, he heard the flowers, trees, and birds cofverse, 
for he understood their language, and he inclined his ear to 
listen. 

‘“ Behold!” said the lily, “ here comes the King: he passes 
me proudly; and I, the meek one, am nobler than he.” 

And the palm-tree. waved his branches, and said, “ Here he 
comes, the oppressor of his country, whom the sycophantie court- 
poets compare to a palm-tree. Where are his branches and his 
fruits, by which he refreshes the people?” | 

He proceeded further, and heard the nightingale say to her 
mate, “ As we love each other, Solomon does not love, and is 
not loved by any of his concubines.” 

And the turtle-dove said to her mate, “ None of his thousand 
wives will mourn for him as I shall bewail you, my dearest.” 

Iinraged and furious, the king quickened his step, and: arrived 
at the nest of the stork, who bred the young ones, and canght 
them up by the wings, as he was teaching them to fly. “ Vhus,” 
said the stork to his young, * King Solomon does not with his 
son Rehoboam, therefore his son will not prosper, and strangers 
will rule over that which he built.” The king then withdrew to 
his inmost chamber, sad and melancholy. 

And when he thus sank in deep meditation, the bride of his 
youth —- Wisdom — stepped invisibly before him, and touched his 
eye. He fell in a deep sleep and saw a dreadful vision of future 
days. 

He saw his empire divided by the precipitate reply of his un- 
wise son; he saw a stranger rule over the Ten Tribes which had 
been oppressed, and which had fallen away from him. He saw 
his houses decay, his orchards entombed by earthquakes, his city 


destroyed, his country devastated, and the temple of God in 


flames. He started from vy sleep, 

And, behold! there stood the friend of his youth, her eves big 
with tears, visibly before him, and said, “ Thou sawest what will 
happen after you, and of all this thou hast been the cause. It is 
no more in thy power fo alter the past; as thou canst not com- 
mand the stream to turn back to its source, so also thon canst 
not order thy youth tobe restored. Thy soul is faint, thy heart ts 
exhausted, and I, the beloved of thy youth, the abandoned of thy 
manhood, cannot be thy comforter in old age.” 

She disappeared with a compassionate glance; and Solomon, 
who had wreathed: his youth with roses, wrote, in his old age, a 
book on the vanity of all things on earth. 


By various charters of King John, it was enacted,—that all Jews 
might live freely and honourably with the King’s dominions, and hold 
lands, and have all their privileges and customs, as they had enjoyed them 
in the time of Henry the First:—that if a Jew died, his possessions 
should not be disturbed, provided he left an heir to answer his liabili- 
ties; — that if disputes arose between Jews themselves, they should be 
settled according to their own laws ;—that if a Christian should have 
a plaint against a Jew, it should be tried by jurors of the latter nation ; 
that it should be lawful for Jews to buy anything offered tor sale to 
them, excepting things belonging to the Church ;—that a Jew might 
lawfully sell a mortgage made to him, after holding it a whole year and 
a day;—that Jews, wherever located, might remove whither they 
pleased, with all their goods, that no man should molest or detain 
them, and that their goods should be as safely protected as those of 
the sovereign; —that the Jews should be free of all customs, tolls, and 
modiations of wines, as are the chattels of the king;—that the Jews 
should be kept protected and defended by all men, and that any who 
violated the enactments made on their behalf should be subject to tue 
penalty of forfeiture. And it was further provided, that, in cases where 


| litigation arose between a Cliristian and a Jew, and the plaint was not 


supported by the testimony of two witnesses, the Jew was. allowed to 
discharge himself, * on his own oath taken on his book ; —also, that, 


ifa Jew was summoned on any matter, even appertaining to the 
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crown, he in like manner should be discharged on his single oath taken 
on his roll.’ And whenever it happened that any persons having 
dealings with Jews denied their deeds, or any controversy did arise 
upon which there was any trial, the same was decided by a jury, half 
of Christians and the other half of six Jews. 

At this early period the Jews were entitled also to rights quite as 
important, in some cases, as those possessed even at the present day by 
native-born subjects; for it was ordered, that “if any Christian, 
indebted to any Jew on mortgage or other security, paid not his money 
at the day appointed, together with all the interest, the Jew was 
entitled to sue forth letters of process and obtain judgment, and there- 
upon extents were sued forth, and the lands of the debtor were seized, 
notwithstanding in whose hands soever they came after the security was 
entered into” (Fine, R. vi. Joh. m. 17, 1x. Joh.m.5). And these 
judgments were assignable to Christians, together with the extents 
upon them, and the assignee might vouch over the assignor to warranty 
in such case, 

In the reign of Henry the Third, the office of Presbyter of all England 
was granted to Elyas L’Evesque, a Jew of London, in the room of 
Aaron, with the appointment of a deputy, to act whenever the said 


'°Elyas could not attend (C/a. 21, H.3 p.1m.18). King Henry also 


granted the royal license, or Congé d’elire, authorising the Society of 
Jews in England to select whom they pleased for Rabbi (1 Acta Regu, 
p. 36); and we likewisg-find that a grant was passed, femp. Edw. I. 
(A.p. 1281), acknowledging that the High Priest, or head of the Jews’ 
Synagogue, in London, was confirmed by the king.— Status of the 
Jews in England, by Charles Egan, Esq. 

REMARKABLE INscriprion.—In the years 1812 and 1813 
was perceived at Ouder Kirk, neat Amsterdam, over the door of 
a shoemaker’s shop, a board artistically painted, representing the 
master of the shop in the act of measuring a woman for a pair of 
shoes, and behind him the goddess Minerva guiding his arm. 
Under the picture were inscribed two celebrated lines of Horace, 
translated in seven languages ; viz. German, English, Spanish, 
French, Hebrew, Dutch, and Italian. 


Necquisquam invita faciat bene vincula plante 
Pallade, sit Tycho doctior ille licet. 


Schlecht wird der Schuster den Schuh zuschneiden, 
Wird Pallas ihm nicht die Hande leiten. 


‘Tis difficult this science to understand, 
If Pallas does not lead the master’s hand. 


En la medida, si no quierer errar, 
EK] assenso de Pallas procura lograr. 


_~ L’ouvrier qui fabrique une utile chaussure 
Sans l’aveu de Pallas prendra mal sa mesure. 


Geen schoen wordt naar de Kunst bereid 
Zoo Pallas ’s meesters hand niet leidt. 


Invano cerca farsi onore, estima 
Chi non consulta Pallade dapprima. 


Brussels. SOMMERHAUSEN. 


TD POND NIP VET 
NS) men yIn 


On entering, a man is estimated by his dress; on departing, by 
his conversation. 


| 


London 


Tue Baron DE GoLDSMID AND DA PALMEIRA.— With 
the destruction of the Inquisition, persecution has ceased in thoge 
countries ; and in return for the assistance rendered by the Jews 
during the scarcity in Portugal, John VI., in 1820, granted them 
permission to settle at Lisbon, where, by their conduct, they haye 
gained the esteem of the other inhabitants. They have there a: 
synagogue, aad follow the religion of their forefathers unmolested. 
They are allowed to hold and possess landed property; for Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid has bought from government the estates of 
San Antonio e Palmeira, in the suburbs of Lisbon, adjoining the 
ancient Moory. In 1840, the present queen conferred on him a 
commandership of the Tower and Sword ; and in 1845, created 
him a baron, with the title of Baron de Goldsmid and da Palmeira, 
as she expresses in the patent, “ in manifestation of the jm- 
portant services rendered by him on various occasions to the 
Portuguese nation ;”, and our gracious Sovereign has been pleased 
to grant her royal sanction to his bearing the title in Great 
Britain. Since the independence of the me rmer Spanish and 
Portuguese possessions in the Americas;Wwhere formerly Autos 
da Fé blazed, Jews are now freely admitted; and the emperor of 
the Brazils, following the enlightesed policy of the Braganza 
family in Europe, has created Sir I. L. Goldsmid an officer of the 
Order of the Rose. — Lindo’s History of the Jews of Spain and 
Portugal. | 


Jewtsu Lanpies’ BENEVOLENT LOAN AND VISITING Society, 
—We are requested to announce the following donations to the 
relief-fund of this society. Barnet Meyers, Esq., 101. 10s.; Mrs. 
Adler, 10s.6d. The society have issued the following circular ;— 


| CommittcE-Room, Nov. 8th, 1848. 
Ata Meeting of the above Society held this day, it was resolved,— 
“That the Ladies of the Committee do not henceforth afford any 
relief or assistance to such individuals or families as. are not perfectly 
cleanly in their persons and dwellings.” By order, 


A. G. ISAAC, Assist. Sze. 


MARRIED AT LIVERPOOL. 


Nov. 7, at the Synagogue, Seel-street, Mr. Isaac Phillips, of 
Miss Maria Davis; and on the 8th, at their residences, 
Mr. Join @owan, of South Castle-street, to Miss Clara Davis; 
also, Mr. Charles Davis, of Auckland, to Miss Julia Yates, 
daughter of S. Yates, Esq., solicitor, London, and grand-daughter 
of the late Rev. Benjamin Yates, of this town; the Misses Davis 
and Mr. Davis being the children of Mrs. John Davis, of Can- 
ning-place. This unprecedented event of the marriage of three 
children in one family at the same time, was solemnized by the | 
Revs. M. S. Oppenheim and D. W. Isaacs. 


West London Synagegue of British Jews. 
y ANTED, for the Choir. of the above Synagogue, a few Boys, with 


voices of good quality. Alsoa Tenor. Apply to Mr. Edward Hart, 
84, Guilford Street, Russell Square. 


WSs’ INFANT SCHOOL. 
BALL, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, and under the imme 
diate direction of the Ladies Patronesses, will be given in the moath. 
of March next. 


WALTER JOSEPHS, Honorary Secretary. — 
November, 1848. | 


To Birmingham Warehousemen, Fancy 
Shophkerepers, «ec. 


wants a situation as Assistant, or to conduct a Busi- 


ness. Is of active and industrious habits; would have no objection t0 


go abroad; can give unexceptional references. Address, S., 11, Orford- 
place, Marlbro’-road, Chelsea. | 


<= 
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